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one thing I must decide for myself. Your judgment is
tempered by values which are no longer true."
"Nonsense," he replied.
"I find this country changed. I think it will change
even more in the next few years. Other things besides
the British regime will disappear. A transition of politi-
cal power from Britain to India will not satisfy us.
Today we feel we are with the Congress, with Gandhi,
with the men who have fought for political freedom.
But when freedom comes, so much else will have to
change in India. The forces which are progressive in
India today may become ineffective tomorrow. Things
will move fast when the opportunities to make changes
are in Indian hands. I want to be in journalism because
there I will be able to feel the pulse of the country."
My father listened to me, but his face was sad. He had
counted so much on me, and I was letting him down.
"You might at least congratulate me on getting a
job," I added.
''Yes, of course, I am very pleased," he said half-
heartedly. "I wish you every success. I have faith in you
and the things you set out to achieve. Perhaps because
I have been reared in a tradition of caution and se-
curity, I am a little afraid. You have more guts. I ad-
mire them. What else can I say?"
So, alone, I took my plunge. Yet in a way I was not
alone. Other young men all over India were taking
their little destinies in their own hands. It was the re-
sult of self-assurance, newly born.
In the first days after my return from England I felt
uncomfortable in my new surroundings. I missed the
life I knew in London and Paris, the harbors of intel-
lect. Often I would think of the days that had gone